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Mr. Havicuurst: The reason that we discuss this topic of re- 
education is that we believe that there is an important relationship 
between the educational system of a country and its attitudes about 


war. 


Mr. RussELL: I thoroughly agree. There is, indeed, a very im- 
portant relationship, and I know that something should be done 
about it. Having had, however, twenty-five years of experience of 
working with this problem in many countries before, I know that it 
is much easier to talk about it than it is to do something about it. 


Mr. Carr: You will agree, though, will you not, that it is worth 
trying? After all, we cannot solve this problem, which, as Havig- 
hurst says, is a very important one, unless we do try. Perhaps, after 
all, it is not any more difficult than many other problems that people 
have eventually been able to solve. 

Perhaps one of the best ways to approach the problem would be 
to kick out of the way some of the straw men which have been 
thrown in to complicate it. For instance, a good many people seem 
to think that, when we talk about American policy toward the 
enemy in matters of education, somebody is proposing to send a 
thousand, or one hundred thousand, American teachers to Germany 
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to teach the German children. Now I want to say—just to get one 
straw man out of the picture—that no responsible group, and, so far 
as I know, no responsible individual, has ever made such a proposal. 
We are not talking about a mass migration of American teachers 
abroad. 


Mr. Havicuurst: We are concerned with the topic of re-educa- 
tion of the enemy. This means both Germany and Japan, of course; 
but, in order to make our discussion concrete and because we know 
more about Germany, I suggest that we talk directly about reform 
of education in Germany. What we say will probably apply in gen- 
eral to Japan. 

Russell, you have visited schools and studied education in Ger- 
many and Japan and many other countries. What is there in the 
educational system in Germany, and the general educational situa- 
tion in Germany, that will call for action when the United Nations 
are in a position to take action? 


Mr. RussELL: It is a pretty difficult thing to give in a few min- 
utes the picture of the educational plan of a nation. You have to re- 
member that it is not at all true that what we have to clean up in 
German education is merely what Hitler did. This thing has gone 
way back—one hundred years or more into German history. A gen- 
eral picture of the way Germany looks at education, it seems to me, 
is the thing we have to have to understand Germany. 

In Germany they divide the children almost from the time they 
are born into those whose parents cannot pay tuition, which is a 
very great majority, and those whose parents have money. The poor 
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child goes to the folk school—the people’s school. There he gets a 
modified form of the three R’s, sometimes running as long as eight 
years. The important thing to remember about the German folk 
school is that its aim is to turn out God-fearing, obedient, self-sup- 
porting subjects of the Reich. The child is under complete disci- 
pline all the time. The teacher tells him what to do, and he does it; 
the teacher tells him what to remember, and he remembers it; the 
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teacher tells him what to learn, and he learns it. One American ob- 
server visited four hundred classes in the folk schools of Germany 
and took complete stenographic notes. In all that time he heard 
only one question asked by a pupil, and that was something like, 
‘“‘What time is it?”’ The result is that the children come out looking 
for a leader, are glad to find a leader, are seeking for one, and are 
happy to do what he tells them to do when they find him. 


Mr. Havicuurst: That, of course, is one of the bad results of 
that kind of educational system. However, we would agree that 
there have been some very good results of German education. It has 
turned out a group of people who were reliable and conscientious 
and industrious. 


Mr. Russet: And literate, who could read and write. Yet, in all 
this, they all were hunting for someone who would tell them what 
to do. That was the situation before the last war. Then we came 
along to the government following that war and we were talking 
about peace and good will. We thought that the most extraordi- 
nary advances had been made, but the truth of the matter was 
that, while they did take out a little bit of warlike attitude and a 
few words in the books, they still had that follow-the-leader idea so 
that, when Hitler came, he found a plan ready for him. 

I am quite clear that if we are going to do anything to prevent 
future wars, warlike ideas among the German people and that sys- 
tem have to be rooted out—root and branch. 


Mr. Carr: When the Allied troops—our troops, the British 
troops, and others—reach some little German town, there is going 
to be a military governor in there, isn’t there? 


Mr. RUSSELL: Yes: 


Mr. Carr: And he is going to find in existence in that town an 
educational system such as you have described. Is that right? 
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Mr. RUSSELL: That is right—that is, the remains of it. 


Mr. Carr: He is going to find an educational system which in 
our own lifetimes has produced two world wars and which, if left 
alone, will help to produce another one. Is that right? 


Mr. Russet: That is correct. 
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Mr. Havicuurst: Carr, I would like to ask either you or Russell, 
then, to comment briefly upon the types of reform that are going to 
be needed in this kind of educational system. 


Mr. Russet: In the first place, very clearly, somehow or other 
we have to turn out a people through a system by which a blind 
group of followers are definitely not produced. Undoubtedly one 
great danger to the world in the future would be to have a German 
people who would be ready to follow unquestioningly whatever 
kind of leader might come up in the future. In the second place, I 
am very much worried about the kind of things that the German 
people believe. They think of themselves as a master-race. They 
think of Germany as having a destiny to rule the world. They do 
not get that by the way they are born. That does not come in the 
blood. That comes from something that happens either in the 
school or on the radio or in the press or the pulpit or somewhere in 
their life. That is the second objective that must be attacked. 


Mr. Havicuurst: One thing I would like to suggest as another 
objective is the promotion of positive attitudes favorable toward 


international cooperation and toward peaceful action as a nation. 


Mr. Carr: There are three things, then, that we think should 
happen to the educational systems of the enemies. 


Mr. Havicuurst: May I summarize those before we pass on to 
the next point? We have said that there are three kinds of reform 
needed in German education: First, to eliminate the kind of edu- 
cation that produces blind obedience to anyone in authority; second, 
to eliminate belief in racial superiority of one kind and another.... 


Mr. Russe.t: And national superiority. 


Mr. Havicuurst:....and national superiority; and, third, 
to promote attitudes favorable to international cooperation. 
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Mr. Carr: That puts us in a position to move on. If something 
like that is what we want to accomplish, there are really two other 
questions that we have to face, aren’t there? When I say “‘we,” I 
am talking about the general policy of the United Nations in con- 
ducting this war and arranging for the peace. In the first place, we 
have to ask whether there is a moral right, if you like, or a moral 
obligation to do something to or about the German educational 
system. If once that question of morality is disposed of, then we 
have to face very soon and very seriously the practical question of 
how we should proceed and of what specific things we should do. 


Mr. Havicuurst: May I take up your first point? I must confess 
that I have very grave doubts about our moral right to intervene in 
the German educational system. 


Mr. Carr: Why? 


Mr. Havicuurst: It seems to me that anybody who has the moral 
right to tell anybody else what to do about the education of his 
child has to know how to educate his own children, and I am not 
at all certain that we in America have solved this problem of edu- 
cation of our own children for peace. 


Mr. Russett: I do not think that I have a moral right to 
hit anybody over the head, but if I see somebody stealing into my 
house in the dead of night about to attack me and to kill me, I 
think that I have a moral right to protect myself. Consequently, I 
think that some responsibility toward the ideas of the peoples who 
are likely to disturb the peace of the world is the moral right of all 
people. 


Mr. Carr: I agree with that, too, Havighurst; I don’t say that 
we should assume this right in a self-satisfied and complacent way. 
As you correctly point out, there are plenty of things wrong with 
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our American schools, but a person does not have to have absolute- 
ly surgically clean hands in order to help someone else clean up a 
little. We do have a right—I would say we have a responsibility— 
to our own people, to our own soldiers, and even to the German 
people to put into effect, in so far as we can, what we think are good 
principles in German education. 


Mr. Havicuurst: There is another, very complex, problem here 
that will face us if we in America attempt to do something about 
re-education of Germany. That is the question whether the kind of 
education which we want to bring about in Germany can be im- 
posed from outside by force. 


Mr. Carr: In the first place, we must be fairly clear as to the 
kind of education that we do want to bring into being in Germany. 
And, then, there are certain steps that we have to recognize in this 
whole process. 


Mr. RussELL: And, of course, it would be a little more con- 
venient for us in some ways if we ourselves practiced the things 
that we would like to have the Germans practice themselves. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Russell, I think that “convenient” is not a 
strong enough term. 


Mr. RusseELL: We are speaking sarcastically. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I would suggest that one means of easing the 
moral problem is to agree that we are going to rely upon people who 
are already in Germany and who have peaceful and democratic 
ideals. I presume there are such people. 


Mr. Carr: In other words, you would reject, as I would, the 
notion that the Germans are born in some way with these evil 
tendencies—that it is in the blood stream. 
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Mr. RussELL: I may say that after the last war, when I went 
into some of the countries that had suffered, I found a good many 
new people in control who did not at all sympathize with the ideals 
of the former regime. When I was in Bulgaria, a good many people 
had come up from the underground and had returned from abroad. 
I saw the same thing in Hungary and Austria. I have known Ger- 
mans who were all right and who had good forward-looking ideas 
and who saw the difficulties in German education quite as plainly as 
we see them today. Of course, I do not know whether they are dead 
today or not. 


Mr. Havicuurst: That makes it easy for me to go along with 
you two, if we are agreed that any activity which we would engage 
in, in looking toward the reform of German education, would be 
through people who are Germans and who are now in Germany. I 
even question somewhat the possibility of our sending over any 
large number of German refugees and putting them in positions of 
authority in German education after the war. 


Mr. Carr: I agree to that, too, provided that we can be per- 
fectly clear that a fairly tough policy toward education is to be fol- 
lowed until such time as German leadership in education shows it- 
self safe and trustworthy from our point of view. After all, we are 
fighting a war here. We have gone to such lengths that we have said 
in effect: We will not permit Germans to act and think as they have 
been acting and thinking. We are making war on them; we are de- 
stroying them; we are burning them in their own houses; we are 
going to kill them by every means that is available to the armed 
forces of the United States and its Allies. That is war. 


Mr. Havicuurst: And I may say that it seems to me that it is 
very difficult to talk in those terms and at the same time to talk 
about the kinds of educational program that we want. 
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Mr. RussELt: We do not mind if they are Germans so long as 
they do not act like Germans. 


Mr. Carr: That is true, but there are certain almost warlike 
activities in this educational policy toward the enemy, as I would 
see it, For instance, I would strongly urge that our troops remove 
the leaders and the master-planners of the present German educa- 
tional system. Those men and women, I think—most of them are 
probably men—are war criminals in just as great a degree as any 
other person in Germany. They should be removed from office and 
their work should be destroyed behind them, and they should be 
treated as war criminals by whatever authorities are set up. 


Mr. Havicuurst: It seems to me our time is going so rapidly 
that probably we will have to allow this particular point of our 
moral right to move in and re-educate Germany to rest. I suggest 
that one of you two men sketch out the practical procedures which 
we would have to take in order to bring about any considerable 
change in the German educational system. 


Mr. Carr: May I do that? Everything has to have three head- 
ings. Here are the three steps as I would see them: First, the period 
of straight-out military occupation; second, a period not sharply 
defined and distinguished from the first but growing out of the first, 
when there is an increasing amount of cooperation from a new and 
evolving German leadership. 


Mr. RusseELL: Education being in that area. 


Mr. Carr: Education in it. That is right. And, third, over a still 
longer period, a Germany which is fit by reason of its education and 
other policies to live cooperatively and harmoniously with the rest 
of the world and to collaborate in the educational efforts with the 
rest of the world. 
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Those are the three steps, as I would see them. If we would start 
in with the first one, we would be discussing the attitude of the oc- 
cupational authorities in the Army toward German education. 
Dean Russell, you were an active participant in such a work in the 
previous war. Do you think that that would work again? 


Mr. RussEtv: I know that it is going to be very difficult. I can 
visualize in the not-far-distant future an American military gover- 
nor walking into a town on the Rhine following the troops and open- 
ing up his office in the city hall. One of his first problems will be to 
take the children off the streets. That means right then and there 
that he has either to take the schools that are going or else initiate 
some new ones and determine who is going to teach, who is going to 
school, and what shall be taught. I do not see much difficulty be- 
tween our occupation and the relief agencies and getting the schools 
going. I believe that there is going to be adequate teacher personnel. 
I know from my own experiences in Bulgaria and in Russia that 
there are plenty of good ways of retraining teachers and getting a 
pretty substantial teaching personnel. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I want to interrupt to say that it seems to 
me that our main concern should be about the second and third of 
these steps—the second being some kind of cooperative activity 
after the period of military occupation. 


Mr. Russe Lt: No, I think not. I would rather talk about the oc- 
cupation, because I believe myself that it is going to be necessary 
for a long time. I may be mistaken, but I do not think that they are 
going to let Germany free until they are sure she is going to be a 
good neighbor. Consequently, I look upon the occupation period— 
maybe you will not agree with me—as some particularly long time. 


Mr. Havicuurst: You may be right, but I would like to say 
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that, the longer the period of occupation, the more difficult it will 
be for us to develop a program of real cooperation in educational 
reform in Germany. 


Mr. RussELL: Right. If you are going to get into our first main 
problem of the breaking-up of the blind obedience, that is going to 
require a fundamental change in the organization of the school sys- 
tem and a fundamental change in the attitude of the teachers. The 
teachers’ attitude can be changed by institutes and the rest, but I 
do not know whether the organization is going to work; and, when 
it comes to their beliefs, I am a little unhappy about how much 
outsiders can do. 

After the last war the Germans seemed to reorganize their text- 
books, and I can remember, in 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927, being 
very proud of the way in which Germany seemed to have the mak- 
ings of good citizens. But within the last months I have been again 
examining the German textbooks in connection with some plans 
for abroad, and I was shocked to see in the readers the amount of 
emphasis upon the greatness of Germany and upon the master-race. 
Despite the fact that there were some books on international good 
will and the rest, I could see that the old thing was still going. In 
other words, then, under the long period of occupation we are going 
to have great difficulty in reforming from outside the curriculum 
and in reforming the whole plan of organization which I am sure if 


left alone will lead to future wars. 


Mr. Carr: Isn’t the military function here one of removing the 
obstacles which now prevent Germans of good will from establish- 


ing the kind of an educational program we want? 


Mr. RussELL: You mean the Nazis who have been running 
the schools? 
13 
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Mr. Carr: Right. They must be removed, and other obstacles 
to the policy must be removed. The courses, for instance, in so- 
called “race biology,” which are taught in many German schools, 
must be removed, just by order—in just the same way that you 
would have the pictures of Hitler taken off the schoolroom walls. 
Those external obstacles can be removed by force. But I agree with 
you on this: that we must depend upon the Germans of good will 
and the Germans who can be brought to have good will to do the 
real job themselves. 


Mr. Russe Lt: I do not believe that either of you have any real 
idea of what the Germans in power look like. I was in Sofia, Bulgaria, 
in 1939, at the big university celebration, when the director of every 
university in Germany and a great many professors were there. 
Their wives were dressed in sable and ermine; they had strings of 
diamond bracelets. But I thought that I was out with a bunch of 
gangsters and thugs. 


Mr. Carr: Those are precisely the people whom I want to get 
rid of. I am arguing to get rid of them and to let the Germans 
(and there must be some of them still alive) who do see things our 
way, or can be brought to see them our way, have a chance to 
achieve the regeneration educationally of their own country. 


Mr. RusseELt: In other words, A.M.G. will put an O.K. on who 


are going to run the German schools. 


Mr. Carr: In the last analysis, yes; but they will use the largest 
possible amount of cooperation from the Germans. 


Mr. HavicHurst: It seems to me that both of you are paying a 
little too much attention to the problem of extirpation and of cut- 
ting things out of the German education system, whereas our main 
problem is going to be a constructive one of improving, adding 
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things, and making constructive change. Now, how can we go about 
that? 


Mr. Russet: I would like to modify that by saying “helping 
the Germans themselves to make constructive changes.” 


Mr. Havicuurst: We are coming toward the end of our dis- 
cussion of re-education of the enemy. Can we suggest one or two 
specific proposals for action on our part? 


Mr. Carr: I would suggest this one—and it is the only field at 
the moment where immediate action seems to be likely. The Al- 
lied Conference of Ministers of Education in London has had repre- 
sentatives from the United States. These representatives went there 
about a month ago. In my opinion the State Department took a 
great and important forward step in sending those representatives 
from America to participate with the other educational authorities 
from the United Nations. 

That group is now back in the United States. It brought with it 
a proposed constitution for a United Nations office of educational 


reconstruction.! 


Mr. Havicuurst: Were our representatives empowered to com- 
mit our country to any kind of international cooperation? 


t The United States representatives to the conference of Allied leaders of 
education which met in London recently included Representative J. William 
Fulbright, former president of the University of Arkansas; Archibald MacLeish, 
Librarian of Congress; John W. Studebaker, director of the United States Office 
of Education; Miss C. Mildred Thompson, dean of Vassar College; Dr. Grayson 
N. Kefauver, State Department consultant on education; and Dr. Ralph Turner, 
assistant chief of the division of science, education, and art in the State Depart- 
ment. Planning for postwar educational reconstruction in Europe has been in 
progress in London for more than a year among the Allied powers. The State 
Department sent Dr. Turner to London as an observer in October, 1943, but the 
United States did not participate actively in the work until the recent confer- 
ences which were held during April. 
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Mr. Carr: No. They were there to get the constitution drafted, 
and now it has to be approved by at least twenty of the United 
Nations before it becomes operative. 


Mr. Havicuurst: The question will then come before us as 
citizens and educators as to whether we shall participate in such an 


organization. 


Mr. RusseEL.: Aside from the United States, did it just repre- 
sent Western Europe? 


Mr. Carr: No, the Chinese and the Russian governments sent 
observers to the conference of ministers. You asked for specific ac- 
tion. One thing that we can all do is to get back of this proposal. I 
would like to see the United States be the first nation to take the 
big step of going in with other nations in an educational policy- 
making body of an international character. 


Mr. Havicuurst: What would this kind of organization do 
specifically with reference to the German educational system? 


Mr. Carr: That is a question which is not within the scope of 
reference at the present time. As I understand the proposed United 
Nations Office of Educational Reconstruction, it would deal with 
education in the present occupied countries, help those people get 
their schools back into running order again, and restore art objects 
and books and scientific apparatus which the Germans have stolen. 
But there is within this United Nations reconstruction agency for 
education the seed of a permanent and continuing agency with 
much broader functions. That is one reason why I think that we 
should support it as actively as we can.? 


2 Upon their return from London, the delegates to the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education disclosed that a constitution for a new world-wide school 
program had been adopted by the twenty countries represented at London and 
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Mr. Havicuurst: What would that permanent and continuing 
agency do with respect to re-education in Germany? 


Mr. Carr: Such a permanent agency would not be so much 
concerned with the matter of control and inspection of German 


that it had been submitted to the governments of those countries for their offi- 
cial approval. The plan has been submitted to the United States State Depart- 
ment, and it is, in the near future, to be presented to several congressional com- 
mittees. 

The proposed organization would be patterned, the delegates revealed, along 
the lines of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. The 
plan contemplates the use of a fund to be contributed by Allied nations, and it is 
hoped that the program may get into effect by fall of 1944. The first funds 
would be used by Allied nations to help liberated European countries purchase 
books, paper, desks, and scientific equipment, hire teachers, and otherwise to re- 
build the school and university systems. The plan proposes that philanthropists 
and educational associations might join with the organization and help finance 
the program with their private funds. 

The program envisions an exchange of students and teachers by the nations. 
How many foreign students would be involved was not certain, but the figures 
ranged up to 10,000. Plans were under way, it was stated, to bring 1,500 foreign 
student-specialists here from such countries as Poland, Greece, Yugoslavia, Nor- 
way, and other lands invaded by the Nazis. 

Representative Fulbright, the leader of the delegation, said, in commenting 
upon the program: 

“A great many of the nations now occupied by the Axis will have funds to 
buy their own materials, and the Allied fund may be used simply to do their pur- 
chasing and see they get what they need to have the schools opened again as soon 
as possible,’’ he explained. 

“Of course, there will be a few nations, such as Poland and Greece, which will 
require outright contributions,” he said. 

“Tt would seem to be a poor policy to spend a great deal of money and effort 
providing relief and rehabilitation in Europe and go right on producing the next 
crop of Fascists,” he declared. 

He went on to say that by its general work an international education agency 
“would encourage better standards in the school field, not only in Europe but in 
the United States as well.’’ He added that “‘the problem of how to re-educate the 
German people has not been tackled by the International Office of Education, 
but may logically fall to it after United Nations policy has been set.” 

Commenting upon the establishment of an international education office, Dr. 
Studebaker, another of the delegates, said that it will be ‘‘one of the basic means 
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education, although I think that some small element of control and 
inspection would have to stay in the agency. Its most important 
task would be the development of teaching in every part of the 
world which would make people likely to be willing to cooperate and 
to live together in peace. 


Mr. RUSSELL: The most important thing that it could do for 
Germany is to bring thousands of able young men and women out of 
Germany to other places in the world to broaden their horizons so 
that they could see what good things are being done elsewhere. It 
is obvious that the present leaders of Germany have had very little 
foreign contact. 

The second thing that I would like to see it do would be to in- 
stitute combined studies such as our city surveys in this country, 
which have led to a great advance among us. 


Mr. Carr: You would do that on a voluntary basis? You would 
not compel the German educators to come, would you? 


Mr. Russe tt: Not at all. I would make it altogether voluntary 
with as little compulsion of any kind as possible, because people like 
to run their own schools and take no enthusiasm in it unless they 
have the power for themselves. 


Mr. Havicuurst: May I ask if we as Americans would be on 
the receiving end of any possible criticism from this organization as 


well as on the giving end? 


by which peace-loving people will learn how to act together in peace to prevent 
war.” 

He said that there was no intention by this country to dominate or control 
the education programs of any nation. “After all, why shouldn’t there be an or- 
ganization to facilitate the exchanges of information and personnel designed to 
raise the standards of education the world over? .... This can do the whole 
field of education a tremendous amount of good” (see New York Times, May 6, 
1944; New York Herald-Tribune, May 3, 1944; and Christian Science Monitor, 


May 4, 1944). 
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Mr. Carr: It would be good for America to be criticized with 
reference to some of its school procedures, We have already learned 
in our long history a great deal. We have learned from German edu- 
cators and we have learned from Danish educators, and from all the 
countries of the world various elements of our educational system 
have come. But we can still learn. We should not approach this with 
the idea that it is a one-way proposition in which we are going to 
tell the world just how schools should be run. We must learn, too. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Our time is nearly up, and I would like to in- 

terrupt now in order to summarize our discussion. 

~ We have reached substantial agreement, it seems to me, on cer- 
tain points. The German educational system, we agree, was instru- 
mental in getting Germany ready for war. Reform of the German 
educational system is essential if the German nation and the Ger- 
man people are to participate in a peaceful world. We in America 
and the other United Nations have a moral obligation to do what 
we as educators can to promote reform of education in Germany. 
To do this, we must find the friends of democracy and peace who 
are already in Germany and give them our practical and moral sup- 
port. Reform of education in Germany can be brought about only 
by making it a part of an international program of cooperation 
through an international office of education. 

American educators must cooperate with those of other countries 
to bring about this reform. Much thought and sacrifice on our part 
in America are necessary in order to solve the problem of American 
cooperation in the reconstruction of education in the postwar world. 


The RouND TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Do you believe that the United Nations should intervene in the 
educational affairs of Germany after the war? Upon what basis? 
Moral? Practical? To what extent do you think that education 
in Germany was responsible for the present conflict? What should 
be the aims and objectives of a program of re-education for the 
enemy? 


. Discuss the educational tradition of Germany. What is the edu- 
cational philosophy of the Nazis? Is Nazi educational] philosophy 
a change in the educational tradition of Germany or is it an in- 
tensification of certain older educational ideas? 


. What educational program do we have to offer for use in re-edu- 
cating the enemy? Do you think that the defeated nations will 
accept it? Should we force a program upon them? Discuss the 
problems of carrying out such a program in the immediate period 
of occupation and after. What are the possible conflicts in edu- 
cational policy among the United Nations which would serve as 
obstacles to such a program? 


. Is democratic education possible in Germany? Do you believe 
that Nazi youth, educated to ideals of the master-race and world 
superiority, can be taught the concepts of democratic freedom 
and world cooperation within the family of nations? What groups 
should lead the Germans, and others of the enemy, toward a 
new understanding of education? 


. Do you think that defeat will teach the German people more 
than any United Nations educational program? Do you favor 
leaving educational reform to the supervision of the individual 
occupying forces of the United Nations, or should educational 
planning be done on an international level? 


. Do you favor the establishment of an International Office of 
Education such as has been proposed in the recent conferences 
in London? What should its functions be? Advisory or super- 
visory? Should such an organization arrange for exchange of 
students and teachers among different countries? What should 
be the aims of the educational program that it presents? 
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The People Sys 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
RounD TABLE audience on “Hemisphere Development and the Com- 
mon Man,” broadcast May 14, 1944. 


Carry On! 


Since anything that I might say in 
an attempt to commend today’s pro- 
gram would be an understatement, I 
will merely say, ‘“‘Well done and carry 
on!”’ The service that you are render- 
ing for the present and future benefit 
of this country by presenting stimu- 
lating ideas is so great that I do not 
know any criterion or yardstick for 
measuring the worth of this contribu- 
tion.—A listener from Chicago, Illinois. 


* 


Gave Hope of Intelligent So- 
lution 


I enjoyed this discussion on the 
Latin-American economic conference 
very much. It was very stimulating, 
and to one who lived ten years in Cuba 
it gave me hope that we may at last 
have an intelligent approach to a 
problem that we have so ignorantly 
fumbled for so many years.—A listener 
from Wichita, Kansas. 


* 


Exchange of Educational 
Ideals 


You advocated today an “ex- 
change of educational ideals’? be- 
tween the United States and Latin 
America by which we would learn 


* 
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from them to make our education 
more “liberal”? in the true sense of 
that term and they, in turn, would 
learn from us to make education more 
universal. I would like to think that 
these two ideals are not mutually ex- 
clusive, but I am afraid that they are. 
I would suggest that you have a 
Rounp TABLE program upon this 
subject—A listener from Muncie, 
Indiana. 
* 


Great Contribution 


Your Rounp TABLE discussion on 
“Hemisphere Development and the 
Common Man” was, to my way of 
realistic thinking, another great con- 
tribution toward our great objectives 
in terms of good will and Western 
Hemisphere interrelationships which 
are to be welded and cemented in the 
spirit of the coming postwar world. 

I was particularly interested in the 
correlation of the human interest, 
highlighted in the picture of econom- 
ics by the visiting speaker. In fact, I 
was so much interested that I want a 
copy of the discussion of the pro- 
posals to use at a discussion group to 
which I belong. We feel that your 
Rounp Taste talks give us food for 
thought. Many thanks.—A listener 
from San Gabriel, California. 


for 


PERMISSION OF ROCKWELL KENT 
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